Fixing a bridge 


DOTers Steven Avetzuk and Joe Careri as they repaired the bridge on Route 4 and 


Broad Avenue in Englewood. 


Civil Service uses new fest 


The assessment center promotional 
test, given by Civil Service in July to five 
candidates for DOT Region | main- 
tenance engineer, marked only the sec- 
ond time this type of test method has 
been used in full in New Jersey. (See 
story below.) 

Although new to the state, forms of 
assessment center testing have been 
used with increasing frequency in the 
private sector during this decade. Gen- 
erally speaking, the method requires a 
determination of specific abilities, called 
“dimensions,” found to be related to the 
specific job. 

For the regional engineer position, for 
example, technical knowledge, em- 
ployment record, judgment, tolerance of 
stress, planning, leadership, organiza- 
tion, delegation of authority, sensitivity, 
problem analysis, oral and written com- 
munication were the dimensions 


selected. These were rated on a scale of 
1-5, using a variety of tests: written, oral, 
interview, role-playing, “real-life” ex- 
ercises. 

Simulated interview situations were 
designed by consultants and evaluated 
by six specially trained assessors, three 
each from DOT and Civil Service. 

Steve Gordon, a Civil Service project 
specialist, was in charge of the DOT test. 
A psychologist by profession, he was 
trained in this method through a grant 
which underscored New Jersey's in- 
terest in both providing a more effective 
alternative to the written test and speed- 
ing up the promotional process. 

Natalie Havran, DOT's Director of Per- 
sonnel, convinced that the assessment 
center method is an excellent way for the 
Department to select top-notch man- 


(continued on page 4) 


Reg. | gets Maintenance Engineer 


Milton Greitzer, Chief Engineer, Con- 
struction and Maintenance, has an- 
nounced the appointment of John F. 
Dunn, Jr., to the post of Regional Main- 
tenance Engineer, Region | (Netcong). 

The 43-year-old native of Fall River, 
Mass. fills the position vacated more 


John F. Dunn, Jr. 


than a year ago when George Keller was 
named Region III's Regional Engineer. It 
was filled provisionally by project engi- 
neer Morris Gepner. 

An Assessment Center promotional 
examination (see above story) was con- 
ducted by Civil Service for the first time 
in the Department in July for five can- 
didates for the job. 

Dunn, who holds a B.S. degree in Civil 
Engineering from Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts University, began his DOT ca- 
reer in 1960. He most recently held the 
staff post of project engineer, main- 
tenance, where he supervised 20 people 
in the maintenance management sys- 
tem, landscape maintenance and train- 
ing programs. In his new operational 
capacity he will supervise more than 500 
employees, maintenance and equip- 
ment. The new Regional Maintenance 
Engineer serves on the Transportation 
Research Board’s Committee on Main- 
tenance Systems. 

Dunn has also held the posts of princi- 
pal engineer, maintenance; pavement 
maintenance engineer, senior engineer 
(Region |) and assistant engineer. 

He lives in Pennington with his four 
daughters Cathy, Sandra, Cindy and Hol- 
ly. He lists among his leisure activites 
jewelry-making and gourmet cooking. 


APTA hears New Jerseyans 


New Jerseyans were active partici- 
pants in the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Public Transportation Association 
(APTA) held in the New York Hilton Sep- 
tember 23-27. 

Both James J. Howard, a member of 
the U.S. House of Representatives from 
New Jersey, who is chairman of the 
House subcommittee on Surface Trans- 
portation (Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation), and Alan Sagner, 
chairman of the Port Authority of New 
York and New Jersey and a former DOT 
commissioner, addressed the opening 
general session. Howard’s topic was 
“The Congressional Outlook” and 
Sagner’s “Transit’s Opportunity.” 

DOT Commissioner Louis J. Gambac- 
cini made two presentations. “An Urban 


State Reorganizes to Improve Public 
Transportation” was his topic for the 
state agency forum and “Improving 
Transportation in the New York Metro- 
politan Area” for a panel program. 

John Jamieson, Deputy DOT Com- 
missioner, made a presentation entitled 
“Coordinating a Comprehensive Energy 
Contingency Response” during a gener- 
al session which reviewed the implica- 
tions of the energy situation. 

Steven Clark, a legislative analyst in 
DOT's Office of Policy Analysis, partici- 
pated in a seminar on the National Tran- 
sit Interns Program. Clark was one of the 
original graduate school interns in the 
joint APTA-UMTA program now in its 
third year. 
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Transit Corp draws DOT personnel 


DOT Public Transportation Services 
employees, given the chance to be on 
the ground floor of a corporation which 
is expected to usher in a new era in 
public transportation in this state, are 
making plans to join the New Jersey 
Transit Corporation in its Newark offices. 
The challenge of adding new dimensions 
to their careers compensates for the 
uncertainties of the venture for many of 
them. 

While no other Department jobs are 
expected to be moved to the corporation 
at this time, Albert Hasbrouck, Acting 
Administrator of the corporation, has in- 
vited any employee who feels he or she 
can make a contribution to submit a 
letter and resume to Natalie Havran, Di- 
rector of Personnel Services. “The cor- 
poration is an infant; get your resume on 
file before November 15,” he advised 
enthusiastically. 

Raymond Colanduoni, Director of Em- 
ployees and Support Services, and Ms. 
Havran have explored the ramifications 
of the move with the nearly 150 public 
transportation employees who now work 
in Trenton, Lawrence and Newark. 

The legislation which sets up the cor- 
poration states that it must be estab- 


lished outside of Civil Service juris- 
diction. Those who choose to go to New- 
ark must resign from the Department 
and thus relinquish their Civil Service 
status—with up to two years to apply for 
re-employment. 

They will transfer at similar salaries 
and benefits and be able to continue in 
the Public Employees Retirement Sys- 
tem for the remainder of their career in 
the transit corporation. 

What happens to those in public trans- 
portation who do not choose to go to the 
new corporation? According to Co- 
landuoni, every attempt will be made to 
place them in state jobs comparable with 
the ones they now hold. In addition, 
Personnel Services has begun to ac- 
cumulate vacancies which they can fill. 

As an added protection, the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission has been given all titles 
of public transportation employees who 
have permanent status to determine 
their lateral and demotional “bumping” 
rights. Both Commissioner Louis J. 
Gambaccini and Colanduoni have ex- 
pressed confidence they will achieve 
their goal of placing all employees who 
elect to remain in the Department in 
comparable Civil Service positions. 


Hasbrouck named interim administrator 


Albert R. Hasbrouck Ill, 36, a lawyer 
who recently headed DOT’s Office of 
Regulatory Affairs (Public Transporta- 


Albert R. Hasbrouck, III. 


tion), was selected by Commissioner 
Louis J. Gambaccini in September to 
serve as Acting Administrator of the New 
Jersey Transit Corporation. 

Robert A. Keith, Assistant Com- 


Cooper wins award for suggestion 


missioner for Public Transportation, 
continues to supervise all of the func- 
tions of public transportation currently 
assigned to him until the effective date of 
the new corporation. At that time, he will 
become responsible for the rail opera- 
tions programs and engineering of New 
Jersey Transit. 

Ronald L. Reisner, who along with 
Hasbrouck played a major role in de- 
veloping the legislation which created 
N.J. Transit, will be Hasbrouck’s deputy. 


According to Gambaccini, the Acting 
Administrator will help insure a speedy 
and smooth transition to the new corpo- 
ration. He will have the authority to make 
decisions in its name under the policy 
direction of the chairman, pending for- 
mal establishment of the corporation 
and the appointment by its board of a 
permanent executive director. 


“By law, the corporation must be 
ready to go before January 13,” 
Hasbrouck noted, shortly after his ap- 
pointment. Among the chores he listed 
to be completed in the process of getting 
the corporation operable before that 
date were: establishing an organizational 
structure selecting key people, setting 
up a personnel system with a benefits 
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Commissioner Louis J. Gambaccini presents Edward Cooper (second from left) an 
award for being the Department's “Suggestor of the Year.” Flanking them are 
members of the suggestion awards committee Francis Schroeder (Research and 
Development) and Patricia Stabile (Public Transportation Services). STORY ON 
PAGE 4. 


DOT's maintenance forces—both road 
and rail—have struck the first blows in 
the annual battle against winter weather. 
If the early signs are an indication, they 
have a good chance of winning. 

Highway maintenance is leading off 
with a new attack, “wetted salt,” which is 
expected to help overcome the problem 
of melting snow and ice in below zero 
temperatures at considerable cost sav- 
ings. After two years of experiments with 
a combination of sodium chloride and 
liquid calcium chloride, a pilot program 
will be carried out to see how effective 
the wetted salt will be under varying 
winter conditions. 

For railroad users, too, the battle has 
been joined. Mindful of last winter's 
near-disaster conditions on some rail 
lines, the staff of the Rail Transportation 
Management Division has been working 
with Conrail officials to anticipate and 
eliminate problems before they develop 
on trains, tracks and stations. 

The program includes testing all train, 
air and steam lines, adding tight-fitting 
covers on undercarriage electrical con- 
trol boxes to keep out snow and ice, 
adding dry-air filters to eliminate 
moisture that could cause freezing prob- 
lems and assuring that anti-freeze is 
where it may be needed. Track switches 
are being checked for proper operation 
and provision is being made for an ade- 
quate supply of propane for switch 
heaters. Also part of the efforts coordi- 
nated with Conrail, is a program to 
eliminate potentially dangerous condi- 
tions at train stations by salting the sta- 
tion platforms. 

The Bureau of Maintenance made a 
significant head start this year in building 
its supply of road salt, according to 
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Worth Cunningham, bureau chief. 

“We started receiving our bulk supply 
in August, the earliest ever, so we will 
have our salt ‘in the barn’ before winter 
begins. This will put us well ahead of 
other states in the region which would 
compete with us for deliveries during the 
height of winter,” he said. 

Cunningham also listed a number of 
other steps taken to make this winter 
easier for motorists and bus riders. 
Rates to be paid to contractors for snow 
removal have been revised to reflect 
higher costs from inflation, and contract 
provisions such as those covering fuel 
and insurance costs have been im- 
proved. “These changes should make 
working for the state more attractive,” he 
explained, adding that regional offices 
already have started signing up contrac- 
tors for the winter. 

The regions also have been concen- 
trating on repairing equipment such as 
snow plows and salt spreaders and 
readying them for action. 

Maintenance operating routines have 
been sharpened, personnel have been 
assigned to central and regional com- 
mand posts—“snow rooms”—and the 
format of the annually-issued snow 
book, the winter attack plan, has been 
revised to make it available at the begin- 
ning of the season instead of during it, as 
in the past. 

In the field, maintenance crews have 
been installing snow fences and inlet 
and other markers required for snow 
operations. 

Will they be ready for the battle? The 
first indication will come early this month 
when Cunningham holds Operation 
Checkout to see if all systems are “go.” 


Commissioner's Corner: 


DOT Commissioner Louis J. Gambaccini 


Citizen participation in its broadest 
sense is critical to the success of any 
agency in delivering a public service; 
particularly in transportation is this so. 
Transportation has a direct daily impact 
on the lives of virtually every citizen and, 
perhaps more than most government 
services, requires close, sensitive in- 
teraction with users (consumers) of our 
products and services. 

Citizen participation in transportation 
issues ranges from attendance at formal 
public hearings conducted by our Office 
of Community Involvement, to letter writ- 
ing, to informal contacts with Depart- 
ment personnel by phone or in person. 
We should encourage this interest and 
involvement and take every opportunity 
to listen to citizens and to assist and 
inform them about what we're doing. 

Much of the community resistance, 
opposition and criticism aimed at the 
Department can be traced to misin- 
formation or lack of information. In order 
to meet the public’s needs in transporta- 
tion, we must know what those needs 
are. If we can’tameet an identified need, 
we must be able to explain why. 

A public agency cannot succeed un- 
less it-has the support of the public it 
serves. This requires communication 
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Citizen participation 
is vital to DOT goals 


and cooperation—a sense of working 
together toward the common goal of the 
best transportation services possible for 
New Jersey. 

A good example of working together is 
illustrated by the Department's ex- 
periences with the commuter consti- 
tuency in New Jersey. A number of 
groups were formed in the spring of 
1978, primarily out of frustration with 
conditions on commuter rail and bus 
lines. In the beginning, that frustration 
took the form of constant public criticism 
aimed at the Department which was per- 
ceived as the sole source of the problem. 
Frankly, part of the problem was the 
Department. But part of it also was the 
enormous gap between public expecta- 
tions and the funds available to DOT for 
delivery of them. 

Gradually, through a series of meet- 
ings and follow-up contacts with com- 
muter groups in which information was 
shared between the users of transit and 
the DOT, an understanding of the prob- 
lems of their solutions and their ob- 
stacles has emerged. 

When the commuter groups were in 
their violent stage which was character- 
ized by open revolt and emotionalism, 
they forced their government to face the 
problems and do something about them. 
Now, they’ve become an important part 
of the process and a strong, visible con- 
stituency for public transportation. 

We've used the commuter groups as 
forums to cultivate dialogue between our 
operations staff and rank-and-file com- 
muters on what they feel the real prob-. 
lems are. And we have asked them to! 
participate with us in making some of the 
tough funding decisions. 

This is not to say that commuters and 
commuter groups now think that the 
Department of Transportation is a 
perfect institution. Nor does it indicate 
that the Department views every com- 
muter constituency suggestion as valid. 
It does mean that we are working on a 
more productive basis to solve problems 
and differences—a basis of open com- 
munication and a information and recog- 
nition that we are all in this together. 

We are reaching out to the public ina 
variety of ways, actively seeking this kind 
of relationship with other groups and 
individuals. It represents an attitude and 
approach which | hope will grow both 
within the Department and outside of it. 


Henry Hutchings confers with Al Driver 
in DOT's busy mail room. 


Mail room is 


A recent study revealed that the DOT 
mail room, a unit of Central Services, 
handles two million pieces of mail a year. 
At least one Mercer County post office 
has a comparable volume—and it serves 
a population of 35,000. 


DOT's mail unit provides both postal - 


information and internal employee loca- 
tions, takes care of lost mail and incom- 
ing and outgoing telecopier letters. Daily 
couriers serve DOT operations in all four 
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Nello Vannozzi and Bob Bushnell sort 
DOT's mail. 


(Photos and story by Mitchell Zajac) 


busy place 


regions of the state: nearly 60 stops 
which log more than 500 miles a day. 
Besides mail, the couriers also convey 
parts and office supplies for regional 
maintenance yards and garages. 

Al Driver heads the seven-person staff 
which includes postal clerks and drivers 
Henry Hutchings, Nello Vannozzi, Bob 
Bushnell, Roy Dell, Ed Supel and 
Mitchell Zajac. 


DOT efforts beautify state roads 


The Department is preparing to 
purchase nearly 500 signs and 
billboards and remove stacks of rusted 
barrels, drums and other debris from 
abandoned junkyards in two different 
projects designed to increase the safety 
and beauty of New Jersey roads. 

The signs, located along highways 
throughout the state, are eligible for 
purchase under the Highway Beau- 
tification Act of 1965. This law provides 
for the acquisition of signs located out- 
side of commercial or industrial areas 
but which conform to all other regu- 
lations. 

“Appraisals are being prepared which 
will enable us to offer the owner the fair 
market value for the signs,” explained 
James V. Hyde, Jr., Director of Right of 
Way. “A pilot project of Route 94 in 
Sussex County has been targeted and 
negotiations should begin within the 
year,” he added. Illegal signs or those 
erected within the highway right-of-way 
will not be eligible for acquisition and 
must be removed at the owner’s ex- 
pense. In addition, cooperation with or- 
ganizations and companies involved 
with the sign has been sought. 

New Jersey began controlling outdoor 
advertising in 1930 and has been impos- 
ing licensing fees since 1942. At present 
there are 17,000 signs licensed in the 
State which produce a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in annual revenue. The Out- 
door Advertising Section administers the 
licensing program and regularly surveys 
each highway to insure public com- 
pliance with the law. 

When Congress passed the Highway 
Beautification Act a “bonus” was pro- 
vided for states which promptly com- 
plied with the law and cleared the high- 
ways of illegal and encroaching signs. 

New Jersey was among the first states 
to qualify for the bonus and may receive 
as much as $8 million for its efforts. 

Work began this fall to remove stacks 
of rusted barrels, drums and other 
debris from an abandoned junkyard on 
Route 322 in Monroe Township, 
Gloucester County. 

This past spring a junkyard containing 
scrap construction materials, trash, and 
broken concrete on the Route 18 Free- 
way in Marlboro Township, Monmouth 
County, was screened from public view 
with the construction of a six-foot cedar 
stockade fence and the planting of trees 
and shrubs. 

The Department also completed a 
junkyard screening project on Interstate 
Route 295 in Logan Township, 
Gloucester County, that involved the 
planting of landscape items and con- 
struction of a six-foot fence along 3,000 
feet of Route I-295. 

The Junkyard Control Program is re- 
quired under the Federal Highway Beau- 
tification Act of 1965 and State statutes 
which were enacted in 1970. Labelled 
junkyards under Federal regulations are 


recycling Operations, scrap processors 
and salvage yards, in addition to busi- 
nesses dealing in junk. 

A junkyard is controlled by totally 
screening it from the view of the high- 
way, or relocating it out of view of motor- 
ists Or acquiring and disposing of its 
contents. It is the Department's policy to 
screen junkyards if possible for econom- 
ic reasons. 

The state and federal government 
pay for screening or removal of 
junkyards established before 1970 which 
are within 1,000 feet of the nearest edge 
of the right-of-way and visible from the 
roadway. A total of 75 percent in Federal 
funds are available for junkyard control 
projects. Owners of junkyards on In- 
terstate and primary highways that are 
not zoned for industry and came into 
existence after July 1970 must have con- 
trols installed at their own expense. 

The New Jersey Department of Trans- 
portation has been screening and re- 
moving junkyards from highway view 
since 1965. 

In 1973, the Department won a first 
place national award in the Federal 
Highway Administration’s contest. 


Workshop focus 
is on TSM 


The growing influence of the Trans- 
portation Systems Management (TSM) 
process in NJDOT was underscored at a 
workshop held recently for 30 bureaus. 

TSM is a concept which stresses the 
use of relatively low cost and easy to 
implement short-range projects to the 
existing system to solve transportation 
problems. Both Deputy Commissioner 
John R. Jamieson and Melvin R. Lehr, 
Director of Planning and Research, 
stressed the effect of TSM on New Jer- 
sey during the workshop. 

The Bureau of Urban Transportation 
Planning’s Subregional Coordination 
Section planned the meeting to explain 
the TSM process, obtain a concensus of 
Department goals and recommend 
changes to current procedures for im- 
plementing and evaluating projects. 
Feedback from this workshop will affect 
DOT's annual TSM documents. 

The workshop, under the direction of 
Bureau Chief John Obermeier, was or- 
ganized by Gordon C. Rusch and Donna 
Troiano. Presentations were made by 
John Petersack, John Pachuta, Richard 
Rogers and Kathleen Immordino. The 
workshop was attended by represent- 
atives from Comprehensive Transporta- 
tion Planning, Economic and Environ- 
mental Analysis, Research and Develop- 
ment, Design, Transportation Opera- 
tions and Local Aid, Construction and 
Maintenance, Public Transportation Ser- 
vices, Community Involvement, Policy 
Analysis, and Highway Programs. 
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Robert Brining, a student co-op 
(Aeronautical Programs) from Mercer 
County Community College can now 
land aircraft on water as well as land. 
The Trenton resident won flight instruc- 
tions from a seaplane float manufac- 
turer's drawing. Already able to fly 
friends to lunch, say, in Maryland or 
Connecticut in his own plane, his new 
certification will enable him to fly a 
seaplane to a country spot, land on a 
lake and then go fishing or camping. 
Brining has traveled to Europe-and 
around the country frequently in his 23 
years, partly thanks to his membership 
in the Naval Reserves. Currently presi- 
dent of Mercer’s chapter of the National 
Intercollegiate Flying Fraternity, he 
hopes to either be a corporate pilot or 
run his own aviation business. 


dome, Fes 


DOT’s Third Annual Tennis Tour- 
nament results are in. Don Hutchinson 
(Surface Design) and Steve Trapani 
(Plant and Project Inspection) took top 
honors in the A Flight defeating Joe 
Serenelli (Electrical Operations) and 
Roy DeSandre (Surface Design) 6-1, 
6-0. 

B Flight champs were Rich Rogers 
(Urban Planning) and Bob Goslin (Local 
Aid) who edged out Bob Geronemo and 
Ray Pasqua (Data Processing) 7-5, 6-4. 
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At the request of the Attorney General, 
George Smith, Sr. and John Jones 
(Maintenance, Region Il) operated the 
equipment which excavated and re- 
moved a pipe network during a raid on 
an Elizabeth manufacturing firm which 
was found to be illegally dumping 
thousands of gallons of toxic chemicals 
directly into the Arthur Kill. DOT cooper- 
ated with federal and state agencies in 
the enforcement of the state’s pollution 
laws. 


a Ree Se 
Graphic artist Paul Matucheck (En- 
vironmental Analysis) was among the 
900 participants of the three-and-a-half 
mile Princeton “Run for Fun” on Sep- 
tember 23. 


(Photo courtesy of the Princeton 
Packet.) 


a seaplane. 


John Gutberlet (Public Transportation Services) was among those w 
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new DOT professional employees during the first phase of their orientation to the 
work of all divisions of the Department. The nearly 60-member group is in the midst 
of the second phase of this Bureau of Training and Employee Services program, 
spending as many as five days of “cross training” in work other than their own. 
Robert Hanna is directing the professional orientation. 
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The Department recently presented an award to the engineering firm of King and 


Gavaris, in recognition of the design excellence of a scenic outlook at Allamuchy in 
Warren County from which motorists traveling Route I-80 can pause to view the 
rolling countryside. On a clear day, the panorama extends 15 miles to the Kittatinny 
Mountains at the Delaware Water Gap. This award follows a recognition of DOT by 
the Federal Highway Administration for an outstanding design achievement. 

The consultants created the design which incorporated DOT landscaping plans. 
DOT also acted as liaison between the consultants and contractors, supervising and 
coordinating various aspects of the work. Photographed during the ceremony were 
Walter Caddell, supervising engineer (Design); Peter Gavaris and Phillip King; and 
Clarence Pell, chief, Bureau of Landscape Architecture. 


Walter Caddell (Design) and Jack 
Dunn (Maintenance) attended five in- 
tensive days of classes at the National 
Highway and Transportation Man- 
agement Conference held in Stowe, Vt. 
in September. 

The conference was jointly sponsored 
by the American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Officials 
(AASHTO) and the Highway Users Fed- 
eration for Safety and Mobility. 
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Are you the one? 


The Transporter would like to find out 
just how active DOTers are in civic af- 
fairs. Are you president of your pro- 
fessional society or PTA? Do you hold 
local public office or offer all of your 
spare time to troubled youth? 

If you are such a person—or someone 
you work with is—please fill out a “Quick 
Take” (there should be some hanging on 
every bulletin board) and get the in- 
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Motorists must 
communicate 


(More than 1,000 DOT employees 
have taken the Defensive Driving course 
offered by the Bureau of Training and 
Employee Services in the past year. The 
work of the Department demands that 
almost 3,000 employees drive state vehi- 
cles to do their jobs. George Rightmire, 
employee safety supervisor, selected 
one topic in the five-hour course which 
he feels is an important safety factor: 
communication.) 

Since one is rarely the only driver on 
the road, it follows that communication 
between motorists is a key to safety and 
lack of communication results in acci- 
dents. Take the following examples: 

¢ Turn signals and brake lights are 
communicators which prevent side- 
swipes or rear-end collisions. Use them 
in plenty of time. 

¢ Headlights tell other drivers (pedes- 
trians, joggers and bikers) that you are 
approaching them when visibility is 
diminished. A good rule of thumb is that 
when it’s necessary to turn on your wind- 
shield wipers, it's necessary to turn on 
your headlights. Resist the temptation to 
use parking lights when it’s headlights 
that are really needed 

¢ Eye contact, a glance or nod toward 
the other driver is sometimes enough to 
prevent an accident. 

¢ When used prudently, the horn 
communicates in a forceful manner 

Communication between motorists 
will reduce the communication between 
their insurance companies, should an 
accident occur. 


RETIREES 


Charles A. Rogers, chief bridge oper- 
ator Il (T.O.L.A.), 41 years; Norman P. 
Jones, maintenance worker | (Construc- 
tion and Maintenance), 34 years; Elmer 
J. Rothery, bridge operator grade | 
(T.0.L.A.), 30 years; John F. Walsh, 
principal engineer aide (Comprehensive 
Transportation Planning), 27 years; 
Marvin Malsbury, mechanic helper 
(Construction and Maintenance), 26 
years; Walter P. Shively, maintenance 
worker | (Construction and Main- 
tenance), 21 years. 

Anthony Garofalo, bridge repairer | 
(Construction and Maintenance), 20 
years; Nicholas R. Divizio, maintenance 
worker | (Construction and Main- 
tenance), 17 years; Spencer H. Dixon, 
senior title examiner (Right of Way), 17 
years; Peter Gurland, title examiner 
(Right-of-Way), 16 years; Everett K. 
Beals, principal engineer materials 
(Construction and Maintenance), 11 
years; Edmund Deckelnick, senior traf- 
fic enumerator (Comprehensive Trans- 
portation Planning), 9 years. 


A SPECIAL FUND 


Linda Dudas, a clerk typist (Main- 
tenance), suffered a severe heart attack 
in September and has been hospitalized 
in the Cardiac Care Center in St. Francis 
Hospital, Trenton. Friends and co-work- 
ers have rallied to help the 32-year-old 
self-supporting mother of a 2-1/2-year- 
old son, Mark, and set up a special fund 
in DOT's Credit Union. 

Since a number of people have in- 
dicated they would like to make a size- 
able contribution, but cannot afford to 
give it at one time, a voluntary “pledge” 
may be made and submitted each pay 
week to the following: JoAnn Dameron, 
Dorothy Andres or Pete Cerenzo, 12 
Farrell Avenue, Trenton, 08625, 
609-292-4248, 4246, or 3446. The pledge 
money or any other contribution will be 
deposited in the Credit Union fund. 


formation to Room 156, 1035 Parkway 
Avenue, Trenton, NJ 08625 by Novem- 
ber 30. (Phone: 609-292-9482 or 
8-322-9482). 
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(continued from page 1) 


package, compensation plan and title 
structure, deciding on a site in Newark, 
developing the necessary financial 
mechanisms—including accounting, 
payroll, and purchasing options. 

“It's a lot of work,” he admitted, adding 
that he is being given a great deal of help 
from Public Transportation Services’ 
Tom Calu and Peter Saklas and Employ- 
ee and Support Services’ Raymond Co- 
landuoni, Natalie Havran, and Andrew 
Cella and their staffs. 

The corporation's board will consist of 
seven members: three state officials 
(transportation commissioner, state 
treasurer, and an additional unspecified 
member of the executive branch) and 
four public members. The appointments 
must be made by Governor Brendan 
Byrne and confirmed by the Senate. The 
Board will begin to function when its first 
meeting is called. 

Prior to assuming his new post, 
Hasbrouck was the Department's chief 
hearing officer, a Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral assigned to transportation, an assis- 
tant Hudson County prosecutor, and a 
member of the U.S. Air Force’s Judge 
Advocate Corps. He holds a master of 
laws degree from New York University 
and is a member of the New Jersey and 
U.S. District Court Bars. 

The Plainsboro resident is married 
and the father of three children. 


New test 


(continued from page 1) 


agement, seized upon the need to fill the 
regional maintenance engineer post to 
use it for the first time. Although an 
expensive testing technique, Havran 
convinced management that DOT must 
move forward in exploring new testing 
methodology. 
How the test worked 

Prior to five days of training, the DOT 
assessors-to-be received materials to 
study and exercises to complete. Their 
formal training began with a day of back- 
ground theory and methodology, fol- 
lowed by four days of learning to ob- 
serve, classify, identify and rate behav- 
ior, including actual practices. Their 
evaluations then were compared with 
videotaped models. 

A three-hour “in-basket” exercise was 
the first test part which greeted the can- 
didates. The in-basket was filled with 
realistic problems of a federal govern- 
ment office which they had to sift 
through and respond to. This over, they 
faced a two-hour analysis of problems 
(for which there were no clear solutions) 
requiring personal judgment. The can- 
didates next were given an hour-and-a- 
half to respond in writing to four different 
incidents. 

Following a week back on their regular 
jobs, the candidates returned for a 
chance to orally clarify the responses 
they made to the in-basket exercise. This 
was followed by a 20-minute simulated 
interview. 

During all of these situations, the 
assessors made written observations re- 
lating to specific dimensions being ob- 
served. When the candidates left, they 
shared their ratings with the other 
assessors in a round-table discussion 
attended by Gordon. The evaluators re- 
corded each other's observations and 
rationale, and discussed differences 
before arriving at a final concensus. 

Post-mortems 

Data strongly supports the superior 
validity of this type of test in the selection 
of a successful manager over a pencil 
and paper test. 

The assessment center technique is 
not new. An early, less perfect form, was 
used before World War II by the German 
military, the British War Office, the U.S. 
Office of Strategic Services and the Brit- 
ish Civil Service Selection Board. In the 
mid-50’s it was picked up by large cor- 
porations to identify the potential of en- 
try-level personnel for management. Its 
use has intensified to the present time. 

Those involved in the July DOT testing 
were uniformly impressed. Gordon, who 
was enthusiastically praised by DOT 
assessors, somewhat modestly noted, “It 
went smoothly and the assessors were 
close in their evaluations.” A side benefit 
of this type of testing, according to the 
Civil Service specialist, is that it helps 
managers who are trained as assessors 
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Finishing touches 


The three members of DOT's Model Shop combine artistic and practical skills. Using 
engineering plans, contour maps and aerial photographs, they create visual aids 
from a variety of materials. The model of a proposed alignment of Route I-287 shown 
here will be used for public meetings. Pete Stam heads the unit which also includes 


Earl Crockett and Jack Sutterly (in photo). 


to sharpen their own insight and rating of 
behavior. 

Frank Parker, Jarrett Hunt and Robert 
Engle, the DOT assessors who took part 
in the test, agreed. Engle, head of the 
Division of Comprehensive Transporta- 
tion Planning, called it a “great system, 
better than conventional testing’ and 
said he hoped it would be utilized further 
to identify managerial talents and weak- 
nesses in the Department. 

“It was an excellent experience, a defi- 
nitely worthwhile means of determining 
management potential; it also pointed 
out what management should be in to- 
day’s market,” Parker, who is Design’s 
chief engineer, commented. 

Perhaps the most telling critique of the 
assessment center method comes from 
John Dunn, a testee who was subse- 
quently appointed to the vacancy for 
which the test was given. A veteran of 
several traditional written Civil Service 
promotional examinations, he said that 
while he questioned the weighting of 
percentages for certain dimensions, he 
considers this new method a “vast im- 
provement” in state testing. 


Bids coming in for 
ride share vans 


DOT is now receiving bids for the 
purchase of 12 vans which will be used in 
a pilot employee vanpool program which 
is expected to begin in early 1980. Mean- 
while, finishing touches are being made 
on the policy and procedures under 
which the vanpools will be formed and 
Operated. An announcement inviting 
prospective vanpool members will be 
made when these plans are completed. 

The Department has been promoting 
the concept of ride sharing with carpools 
and vanpools since 1974. Today, New 
Jersey heads the nation in the number of 
vanpools. At present, there are 647 van- 
pools on the road statewide; orders for 
357 new vans have been placed. DOT 
has made loans of more than one million 
dollars to private and public employers 
to aid in the van purchases. 

The military is also looking to the De- 
partment for guidance in establishing 
ride sharing programs. DOT staffers met 


Cooper wins award 
for suggestion 


Edward Cooper, head drafting techni- 
cian (Design), was named the Depart- 
ment's “Suggester-of-the-Year” and 
presented with a plaque by Com- 
missioner Louis J. Gambaccini. 


Cooper previously had received a 
$2,000 award from the State Employees’ 
Awards Program for an idea which may 
save the Department more than $50,000 
a year. He suggested that items on a 
construction plan be numerically coded 
to refer the reader to a central key block. 
The use of a code number eliminates the 
need to list materials each time they are 
used. By using this system, 16 man- 
hours of drafting time can be saved per 
plan sheet and the plan is easier to read 
because needless repetition is avoided. 


In outlining his idea, Cooper was quick 
to credit his supervisor, Thomas Ryan, 
and former supervisor, Guy LoBue, with 
help in assembling statistical data used 
in writing his suggestion. 


A ten-year veteran of the Department, 
Cooper left a job in the aerospace in- 
dustry to work on “earth-bound” forms 
of transportation. He lives in Hamilton 
Township with his wife and three chil- 
dren and has used part of the money to 
finance a family camping trip to Colo- 
rado and the Rocky Mountains. 


Awards for approved employee sug- 
gestions range from $25 to $5,000 and 
are calculated at ten percent of the first 
year’s savings. Any constructive pro- 
posal which results in economy or im- 
provement in any operation of state gov- 
ernment is eligible. 


Suggestions should be submitted on 
form CS-73, obtainable from division 
personnel officers or region head- 
quarters to the Awards Program at Civil 
Service where they are assigned a 
number. A copy of the suggestion with 
the employee’s name removed is then 
submitted to a Department-appointed 
committee for evaluation. 


Over 150 suggestions per year are 
received by the Department review com- 
mittee headed by Francis B. Schroeder 
(Accident Records). He is assisted by a 
committee of seven employees who 
serve two-year terms. They are: Nicolai 
Nicu (Soils), Raymond J. Malone (Traffic 
Operations), Patricia A. Stabile (Com- 
muter Services), Frank Winters (Environ- 
mental Analysis), Orville Abbott (Quality 
Control), Robert J. Lockwood (Budget 
and Program Evaluation), and Philip J. 
Vecere (Plant Engineering and Opera- 
tions). 


recently with representatives from Fort 
Monmouth to computer match the post's 
8,850 military and civilian personnel. 
Meetings have been scheduled at 
Lakehurst Naval Air Station in Ocean 
County to establish a similar program. 

Employees who live in South Jersey 
and commute to Trenton now can ride 
the bus instead of driving. A bus leaves 
The Cherry Hill Mall at 7:17 a.m. and the 
Moorestown Mall at 7:30 a.m. and ar- 
rives at the State Capitol Building at 8:15 
a.m. The return trip leaves Trenton at 
4:50 p.m. for the hour-long journey. A 
one-way ticket costs $1.65 and ten-trip 
tickets are sold for $13.80. 
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